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women for the offence, and European tribunals had
destroyed by due process of law hundreds of thou-
sands of accused persons for what we know to be
a purely imaginary felony. Very few Englishmen
in the Puritan age disbelieved in witches. Even as
late as 1840, in West Dorsetshire, England, there
were people who undertook to argue that a prevailing
sickness there was brought about by witchcraft. It
is needless to note, perhaps, what the Old Testament
holds in this matter.

The Puritans held with the rest, only with a more
tenacious grip. This was natural; we may well say,
inevitable. This very attitude in church and state
made them, more than most, doomed to the mistake.
They held that they were God's chosen people in the
wilderness just as actually as the Jews had been ;
that they had honored Him by founding institutions
based on His revealed law; that they were His and
He was theirs by a solemn compact; that He was
therefore cognizant of their every word and deed; in
minute oversight of His creatures, not even a spar-
row fell to the ground unnoticed. When, therefore,
an attack seemed to be in progress at Salem upon
His church and people by His arch enemy the Devil,
it was not simply an attack on them and their dear-
est aspirations, but on Him ; and they were bound, on
penalty of being held traitors to Him in the Judg-
ment Day, not to stand neutral, but to fight His
battle by destroying witchcraft from the land. They
could logically, as New England Puritans, do nothing
else. It is argued every now and then that theirea captains, and travellers might meet
